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ABSTRACT 



This monograph provides a description of the curricular area 
"Area-Escola" (A-E) , in the context of an innovative curriculum development 
process, presenting the history, aims, and guidelines of this curricular area 
and analyzing some of the results of qualitative and quantitative studies on 
its impact. A-E is seen as an emerging school arena for the exercise of the 
different school attributions and functions- -cooperative teaching, curriculum 
development, design of assessment instruments to monitor and improve student 
performance, and development of school /community relationships. This paper 
finds its origins in the rationale for education reform in Portugal , which 
introduced, contrary to the theoretical and academic character of the 
curricular contents of the existing system, a curricular area intended to 
foster cross-curricular activities. Contains 30 notes, 44 references, and an 
annex with insights into A-E projects and practices (includes 3 tables) . (BT) 
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adult work experience is another important dimension. This notion has brought 
about the urgency to create a curricular space that could simultaneously con- 
tribute to the design of interdisciplinary projects by students and be an area of 
reflection on a syllabus that fosters co-operative work among teachers. 

This latter dimension, which is indeed far removed from the professional 
practice of most teachers in Portugal, has timidly emerged and has been gain- 
ing momentum in some schools through the development of training seminars 
(using action-research) (Benavente et al., 1995). 

The curricular space A-E has been an unprecedented innovation in the ele- 
mentary and secondary education curricula, although it has given rise to some 
controversy as to its status in the curriculum. It has also had to confront dy- 
namics of working which were better suited to other dimensions of school life, 
such as extra-curricular activities. 

In the several existing school structures 3 (school board (pedagogical 
council) departments, teachers and classes), A-E has spurred the debate on 
project design, management forms, resource organization and school/commu- 
nity relationships. The difficulties arising from a new perspective on curricu- 
lar management, as regards the purposes, aims and methodology of this 
new dimension of the curriculum— namely interdisciplinarity and its manage- 
ment by the departments — and resource organization and student assessment 
within the context of multidisciplinary work, have led the schools to perfor- 
mances that have not always corresponded to the educational paradigm that 
gave birth to A-E. 

* * * 

This monograph is an extended and modified version of a document originally 
presented at the Selmun Seminar, which took place in Malta in June 1999. The 
publication rights of the original document ‘Curriculum innovation at com- 
pulsory education level in Portugal — the curricular Area-Escola’ belong to 
Ronald Sultana, who is editor of the publication Challenge and change in 
education: case studies from the Mediterranean Region. Malta, CEP, 2000. 
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Introduction 



Change — The days of ‘ instantaneous reforms' are over. 
Social transformations have to be safe , gradual and assessed 
— based on clear and bold negotiation. 
Guilherme D’Oliveira Martins 1 



This monograph intends to provide a description of the curricular area Area- 
Escola (A-E), in the context of an innovative curriculum development process. 
It presents the history, aims and guidelines of this curricular area and analyses 
and comments on some of the results of qualitative and quantitative studies on 
its impact. A-E is seen as an emerging school arena for the exercise of the dif- 
ferent school attributions and functions — co-operative teaching, curriculum 
development, design of assessment instruments to monitor and improve stu- 
dent performance, development of school/community relationships. 

This new area was introduced by the education reform, which has taken 
place in Portugal during the last fourteen years. It has its origins in the docu- 
ments that provided the rationale for the education reform. 

The proposals for the elementary and secondary school curricula, organized 
by Group Frausto 2 , presented a new curricular design in which, contrary to 
the theoretical and academic character of the curricular contents of the exist- 
ing system, a curricular area intended to foster cross-curricular activities was 
introduced. 

The implementation of this reform, which was designed and piloted from 
1986 to 1991 and generalized from 1992 onwards, has nevertheless suffered 
some problems as regards its curriculum. These were due to the inertia of 
schools and teachers, caused both by the political system prior to the 1974 
Revolution and also by the anarchic overlapping of curricular theories imple- 
mented in the following years. This, as Roldao puts it, ‘gave rise to a chaotic 
process of incorporating several theoretical perspectives into the curricula, 
causing an acritical reproduction of practices or an inconsistent adhesion to 
each new curricular ‘fashion’ introduced by administrative rather than by for- 
mative ways’ (Roldao, 1999, p. 19). 

The notion that the school and its actors are privileged agents has increas- 
ingly been supported both by theories for the creation of a learning society and 
also by the need to develop student competencies that make the integration of 
knowledge and skills possible. Enabling students to use intelligently what they 
have learned in situations that increasingly approximate those of real life and 
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The pre-existing conditions 

for the reform of the education system 

THE NATIONAL SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONTEXT 

The situation of the education system in Portugal in the 1980s and 1990s is 
presented by Stoer and Araujo as coming from the semi-peripheral position 4 
that Portugal occupies in the European context. This specificity, from the so- 
cial, political, economic and cultural points of view, accounts for mediator 
roles between the centre and the periphery; in general terms, it means lagging 
behind in capitalist production relations, but having consumer patterns similar 
to those in the dominant countries of the centre. For these authors, the build- 
ing and maintenance of a democratic society in Portugal depend on the vital 
role of education and culture. This emphasis is supported by the fact that 
‘Portugal has undergone uneven development and the relatively unstable pro- 
duction relations have forced the state to perform a central role in regulating 
the economy and in the consequent social control and legitimation’ (Stoer & 
Araujo, 1991, p. 206). On the whole, the state’s educational policy is referred 
to as mediated by the hegemony of intergovernmental organizations, such as 
OECD, the World Bank and the European Union, although ‘there has arisen, 
more recently, a process of interpretation and national absorption that deter- 
mine its eventual application’ (ibid., p. 206). 

EDUCATION 

After 1974, the scope and scale of Portuguese elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation changed dramatically — student enrolment increased enormously, 
new school buildings had to be erected, and new teaching staff had to be 
hired and trained. The then existing structure was unable to meet the de- 
mands of this mass education, leading to the need for education reform. By 
the mid-1980s, the urgency for restructuring and reorganizing education had 
become increasingly apparent, and the acknowledgement of general princi- 
ples, such as the universal right to education and culture, real and equal op- 
portunity for all, preparation for good citizenship, lifelong learning and so- 
cial development, laid the foundations for a new national educational policy, 
requiring that the education system meet the needs of a society entering the 
twenty-first century. 
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The adoption of the Education Act in 1986 was the first landmark of the on- 
going education reform in Portugal. The Education Act set up the guidelines 
for restructuring and re-organizing the school system. These guidelines were 
used as a framework for developing a Global Proposal for Education Reform, 
completed in 1988. This proposal led to a surge of legislative activity aimed 
at bringing about the necessary changes in the education system. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The study group (Group Frausto) that was responsible for the organization of 
the new curricular plans based their work on a number of studies 5 supporting 
the reflection on, and definition of, objectives in the re-organization of the cur- 
ricula. They stated that any proposal of curricular reform would have to wres- 
tle with four problem areas in the context of curriculum development: The in- 
existence of structures responsible for the guidance, support and co-ordination 
of any curriculum development process; excessive centralism in the decision- 
making process, hindering the surge of innovative experiments that could con- 
tribute to a better adequacy to local conditions; lack of investment in the or- 
ganization of local and regional networks that could support teacher training; 
and unavailability of didactic resources and materials rendering the realization 
of pedagogical guidelines impossible’ (Frausto da Silva et al., 1987, p. 186). 
As for the existing formal curriculum, the Group mentioned the absence of 
vertical articulation between the various grades, the incoherence of aims and 
goals and the consequent lack of relevant and significant criteria for the se- 
lection of the areas and content of the syllabi. 

These weaknesses led to a wider gap between school and life outside it, to 
excessive academic knowledge (to the detriment of acquiring competencies 
enabling students to transfer and apply cognitive acquisitions to new situa- 
tions), and to an undervaluing of education for citizenship. Still other impor- 
tant aspects can be added: the organization and management of schools, seen 
‘as monolithic because the participation of local entities (human and financial 
resources, experiences, space) is not encouraged; the failure to define several 
educational functions; and excessive teacher mobility that does not allow the 
creation of effective educational teams’ (ibid., p. 188). It was therefore as- 
sumed that all of these factors would, from the very beginning, limit the so- 
cial expectations regarding the educational action of the reform. 



The search for innovation 



The purposes and priorities shaping innovation and change in the Portuguese 
curriculum design are described by OECD/CERI (1998) as an example of 
stated purposes for education and its moral and social attributes, defined by 
countries in order to facilitate the creation of lifelong learning societies: 

The dominating principle in Portugal is the notion of education as a univer- 
sal right. All curriculum documents reflect the necessity of providing adequate 
cognitive methods and ensuring that learning should be student-centred. [...]. 
Typically , the curriculum includes general objectives for each cycle , specific 
objectives for each discipline or subject area, sequences of contents and 
recommendations for practice, including pedagogical directions and sugges- 
tions for activities to be developed by teachers. At the school level, teachers 
are responsible for organization and management with a certain degree of 
flexibility. Though Portugal is a mainly Catholic country, a tradition of secu- 
lar education prevails, and ethical issues are presented in the curriculum from 
a non-religious perspective. The 1989 Education Act 6 defines a cross-curric- 
ular area of personal and social education to be implemented at four levels: 
in every curriculum area or discipline; in interdisciplinary inquiry based on 
projects and themes; in extra-curricular activities; in a separate curriculum 
element, termed ‘ Personal and Social Development * that is offered as an al- 
ternative to the moral and religious education, chosen predominantly by 
Catholic students (p. 45). 

OECD/CERI also underscores that ‘the conventional subject boundaries in the 
school curriculum reflect long-standing academic traditions, but are being dis- 
placed by cross-curricular approaches, and by increased attention to the ap- 
plications of knowledge, in the search for greater inclusiveness’ (ibid., p. 45). 
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The curricular area — Area-Escola 



As stated in the Education Act, the new curricular plans, both for elementary 
and secondary education, revolve around the following guidelines: ‘the pro- 
motion of school and educational achievement, the integrative sense of edu- 
cational acquisition, participation in educational activities, and lifelong learn- 
ing education’ (OECD/CERI, 1998, p. 189). The last two items emphasize, on 
the one hand, the harmonious combination of syllabus areas and contents ‘in 
a cumulative process of acquisitions oriented towards the elaboration of sig- 
nificant syntheses’ (ibid., p. 191) and, on the other hand, the fact that the edu- 
cational act depends not on formal curricular activity alone but, significantly, 
on the level of teacher, student, family and community participation. It is 
therefore in this context that the new curricula — of which A-E is a part — arise, 
under the assumption that schools should assert themselves as the principal 
managers of their curriculum and that their global projects should support the 
articulation with the above-mentioned agents. 

AIMS AND GUIDELINES 

A-E, introduced in the schools not as a curricular subject, but as a curricular 
area, aims at developing skills which promote the connection between school, 
community and the students’ personal and social development; it should be 
part of the content of the different curricular subjects and promote interdisci- 
plinarity. 



Goals 

Specifically, A-E must fulfil the following goals: 7 

• transmit and develop knowledge from an interdisciplinary perspective; 

• enable work tools to be acquired and facilitate exercising cognitive operations; 

• adopt a lifelong-learning perspective; 

• sensitize students to the importance of issues related to the school environment; 

• approach and treat relevant and current themes; 

• integrate knowledge acquired via the parallel school; 8 

• articulate theoretical knowledge of teaching subjects and its application; 

• develop initiative, organization, autonomy and solidarity; 

• sensitize students to the preservation of national identity and values, in the 
context of: (a) European integration; and (b) the promotion of citizenship. 



Guidelines 



A-E should be conceptualized and developed taking into account: 
Interdisciplinarity 

Teaching subject-by-subject, a feature of the Portuguese curricula at all school 
levels over past decades, has contributed to the lack of interdisciplinarity 
throughout the whole school system . 9 It may therefore be desirable to promote 
the integration of the separately acquired knowledge and skills so that several 
subjects can be seen as global learning, leading the students to integrate skills 
by connecting them. From the conceptual point of view, A-E puts interdisci- 
plinarity into practice, because a project must be developed based on a topic 
or theme, a situation or a problem involving several school subjects; 

Students' personal and social development 

The activities making part of the context of A-E aim at developing attitudes 
and competencies, which are fundamental to the all-round development of 
students, such as self-determination, creativity, a critical mind and the 
acquisition of competencies in the field of collecting, processing and using 
information; 

Connecting school and community 

By connecting school and community it is intended to sensitize students to the 
problems of the surrounding community. Contacts and experiences with the 
community outside the school make possible a closer relationship between the 
two, increasing students’ awareness of, and active participation in, community 
life. In this sense, students and teachers should not be the only ones to partic- 
ipate, but also parents, local authorities and those representing the economic, 
social and cultural sectors of the community. 

PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 

The A-E should be developed by activities organized in project work format 
(henceforth referred to as A-E projects). School boards and pedagogical coun- 
cils are responsible for promoting A-E projects by defining the general aim of 
A-E in the context of the school annual plan, identifying resources available 
both in the school and in the local community and monitoring and assessing 
the programme. Each school, according to its educational project and auton- 
omy, establishes an organizational model for this area embedded in the student 
curriculum without a specific schedule for its development, and always aim- 
ing at interdisciplinarity. 



Teachers are supposed to plan together the different tasks of the A-E pro- 
jects based on students’ initiatives and proposals. Students choose their tasks, 
work together to carry them out and self-assess the results. Teachers co-ordi- 
nate, monitor and assess the work. 

ASSESSMENT 

Assessing A-E includes three dimensions: assessing the development of the A- 
E projects; assessing students’ performance and assessing the A-E programme. 

Assessing A-E projects 

Assessing the development of A-E projects is done in three different stages: 
initial, intermediate and final. 

(a) The initial assessment is done by the teachers and by the school or 
Pedagogical councils. When the proposals for A-E projects are completed, 
teachers will evaluate their aims and feasibility in the context of the dif- 
ferent topics and subject matters they teach and in accordance with the 
students’ knowledge and skills. The school council (or pedagogical coun- 
cil) will assess the necessary human and material resources, the adequacy 
of the A-E projects in relation to the aims of A-E, and the articulation of 
the global A-E programme to the school’s annual plan and to the peda- 
gogical conditions of the school and the surrounding community. 

(b) The intermediate assessment is done by each of the teachers involved, re- 
garding the specific A-E project tasks assigned to them and by the Class 
councils (or the groups of teachers who carried out the A-E projects). 
These groups of teachers will assess the development stages of the A-E 
and the students’ and teachers’ participation. The data gathered will be the 
basis for a report on the progress of the global A-E programme. This writ- 
ten report will be presented to the School council (and to the pedagogical 
council) by the middle of the school year. 

(c) The final assessment is twofold. It addresses the contribution of the pro- 
jects to the students’ achievement, based on the assessment carried out by 
the teachers involved, and the A-E programme as a whole. Each class 
council is responsible for evaluating to what extent the A-E projects con- 
tribute to the students’ attainment of the goals stated for A-E. The peda- 
gogical council is responsible for assessing the A-E programme in its en- 
tirety. 

Assessing students 

The time allocated to the A-E projects in each class must vary from 100 to 1 10 
hours of school work during the year. The students’ school timetable and the 



distribution of school hours allocated by each subject to the A-E project will 
be defined by the class teachers and/or the class council, according to the A- 
E project to be developed and the learning activities planned. Student assess- 
ment and reporting on each curriculum subject has to be planned taking into 
account both the specific learning activities of each subject’s content and 
the A-E project activities. In short, grading in each curriculum subject must 
include students’ outcomes in both A-E and the curriculum subject. 
Performance standards, categories and criteria and reports are to be developed 
by school departments, class councils or teachers. 

Assessing the A-E programme 

The A-E programme results must be mainly centred on the students’ perfor- 
mance regarding the aims and methodologies stated for this new curricular 
area. The rationale for the assessment procedures is anchored in the aims of 
the new legislation regarding evaluation. Specifically, the new student perfor- 
mance evaluation system embodies, on the one hand, the principles and goals 
to be achieved by elementary and secondary education, respectively: 

To ensure general education for all Portuguese , conducive to discovering and 
developing their interests and aptitudes , to fostering their memory, reasoning 
and critical powers, their moral and aesthetic values, their creativity, and to 
promoting their becoming fully-fledged citizens in harmony with the values of 
social solidarity* and ‘to ensure the enhancement of student capacity for rea- 
soning, critical thinking and scientific curiosity, and the extending of the as- 
pects of a humanistic, artistic, scientific and technical culture, which support 
the cognitive and methodological structures needed for further learning and for 
entry into the community* (Portugal, Assembleia da Republica, 1987, p. 16).'° 

On the other hand, it takes into consideration the purposes of evaluation — 
namely, ‘to encourage educational achievement at the level of every individ- 
ual student, to raise self-confidence, and to account for individual differences 
in learning pace and progress as well as to ensure quality control of the edu- 
cation system’ (Portugal, Despacho Normativo 98-A/92, 1992, p. 2908). 

The new curricular features of A-E require new models of assessing student 
performance that could reflect, for instance, the development of understand- 
ing as meaningful, effective, in perspective, empathic and reflexive. According 
to Wiggins: 

Reforms must not be constructed as simply throwing out the old and thought- 
lessly embracing the new. It is not about choices that exclude one another but 
about wise use of all available techniques of assessment. We must correct the 
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woeful overuse of simple test exercises and make sure that assessment is al- 
ways focused on students' effective performance , in which they use their 
judgement and repertoire of skills , learning and understanding rather then 
mainly plugging what they have learned into artificially neat and clean exer- 
cises ( Wiggins , 1998 , p. 114). 

From the OECD point of view: 

Trends in assessment practices interact with trends in curriculum change. As 
innovations develop , it is normal to evaluate the ways in which students re- 
spond: it is important also to explore how assumptions or actions about as- 
sessment practice are shaping the development , or are being shaped by its im- 
pact (OECD, 1998, p. 80). 

In summary, it can be said that there is a need for developing assessment 
procedures and standards that are more closely tied to assessment tasks, prob- 
lem-solving or projects. Furthermore, assessment needs to be considered as 
being dual purpose, inasmuch as it is educative (in the light of the purpose of 
schooling) and a means to self-regulate teaching and learning. 



The Area-Escola : paradigms and controversies 



The introduction of A-E in the curricular reform generated controversy, basi- 
cally around the discussion of what the experts call ‘the real or apparent di- 
chotomy between two school paradigms, in relation to the overall student cur- 
riculum, one based on extra-curricular activities and the other supporting 
project work in a curricular perspective’ (Costa, 1996). This controversy is ex- 
plained by Niza (1995), who refers to the Group Frausto’s proposal (the pro- 
posal to introduce A-E) as the enlargement of a curricular component far be- 
yond the so-called ‘tasks’ identifiable as the regional components 11 and even 
including topics of personal and social development, conflicting with the con- 
cept of the cultural school defended by Group Patricio (Patricio, 1987), men- 
tor and supporter of the first paradigm. The cultural school is based on a 
model of a pluri-dimensional school, which includes the development of cur- 
ricular contents and regional components, through extra-curricular activities 
that interact, extend and support teaching practices. 

Later on, the Conselho Nacional de Educagao (CNE — National Education 
Council) 12 interpreted the divergences between the two paradigms as being the 
result of different approaches to the organization and functioning of extra-cur- 
ricular activities at the school level. Nevertheless, Costa (1996) considered the 
debate inconclusive, pointing out that ‘the arguments in favour of one or the 
other of the paradigms are equally attractive and they have not as yet been 
proved as mutually exclusive’. He also added that any controversy generates 
solutions and that these are desirable, provided ‘there are no refusals, either 
deduced or conditioned by motives unrelated to science or pedagogy’. 

This debate regarding the two paradigms is an important contribution to our 
understanding of teachers’ reaction to A-E. Caria (1995) refers to the existence 
of a conflict between the new institutional demand and the teachers, which is 
based on the confrontation between the intended reform innovation and cur- 
rent practices. Specifically, he pointed out that it is important to bear in mind 
how teachers’ practices reflect this conflict. Teachers see A-E as a broad area, 
i.e. generally referring to all the non-subject-matter activities — extra-curricu- 
lar activities and occasional events — generated by their subject-matter 
group/department. These activities may include occasional collaboration with 
teachers of other subjects and they can potentially open the school to the lo- 
cal community, namely as regards club activities, school field trips, presenta- 
tion of the best projects in the most expressive subjects, end-of-term or end- 
of-year festivities, etc. Although these activities may brighten up school life 
throughout the school year, they should not be mistaken for A-E activities. 
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Despite this lack of focus on the part of teachers in A-E just described, in 
practice teachers have been in some cases able to develop projects that fairly 
adequately adhered to the prescribed A-E paradigm. To illustrate this, we will 
describe some aspects of the project Life rhythms and cycles implemented in 
an EB 2/3, 13 which are based on a full description of the project by Borzee & 
Sarmento (1995). The title of the project arose from the symbiosis between 
the science topics chosen by the students and the subject ‘Music’, which 
served as ‘a nucleus connecting the activities of investigation developed in sci- 
ence with poetic and creative writing experiments in Portuguese’. Teachers’ 
participation in the project design is presented as being the result of interplay 
between a proposal coming from the first class council of the school year and 
the students’ motivations, followed by structuring the interdisciplinary pro- 
ject \ trying to make the goals and activities to be developed compatible both 
with the syllabi of the different subjects involved and the guidelines of the 
school educational project, which aimed at developing personal identity, 
strengthening the school/community relationship and the all-important 
parental involvement. Implementation of the project followed a pre-existing 
logic and, although we do not have any data regarding time management in 
terms of the students’ curriculum, we welcome the successful linking of mu- 
sic, Portuguese and science — by producing texts and songs and by perform- 
ing them, they managed to carry out an experiment of curricular development 
based on the interconnection of different types of knowledge and skills. 

Any follower of the cultural paradigm can find in this example, developed 
under the A-E paradigm, one of its most relevant purposes as regards the role 
of the school — to wit, the purpose of ‘transforming the human being from a 
natural being into a cultural one through culture generating spiritual activity’ 
(Patricio, 1996). In conclusion, practice does reveal that the two paradigms are 
not necessarily opposed, in spite of the fact that the cultural paradigm focuses 
on extra-curricular activities whereas the A-E paradigm tends towards the dif- 
ferent dynamics of curriculum development. Further examples of A-E projects 
are provided as an annex to the case study. 

It is obviously necessary to go beyond this discussion of paradigms to 
analyse A-E from the perspective of a much broader debate on traditional ed- 
ucational practice. Niza (1995) as well as Jesus and Xavier (1996) refer to the 
difficulty in reconciling the A-E paradigm with the constraints imposed by 
current norms in educational structure and practice. The intended modus 
operandi and the practices of the educational actors, especially as regards 
school boards, pedagogical structures and teachers are analysed by these au- 
thors. Niza states that there is a disciplinary and administrative logic in the de- 
sign and implementation of A-E projects, which pertains in schools and gains 
momentum in the strategic intentions and principles decided by the pedagog- 



ical councils. This logic subverts the historic challenge of A-E to create other 
alternatives of pedagogical culture and, consequently, it is important that other 
forms of organization and participation should be created in the schools, with 
bottom-up procedures that allow the work initiative of A-E coming from 
classes with their teachers to reach the planning and co-ordinating structures. 
For Jesus and Xavier (1996) designing and making this area operational has 
faced several different obstacles and many schools have mistakenly taken it 
for extra-curricular activities. They refer to the results of the study by Kirkby 
and Barao (1993) and point out two of the innovation’s most negative aspects: 
the frequent discrepancy between the project theme of A-E and the pre-estab- 
lished syllabi for curricular contents; and the lack of time for carrying out ac- 
tivities in this area. The most frequent problems reported by these authors are: 
a lack of time for A-E activities mainly due to the many tasks that have to be 
done and the pressing need to teach all of the syllabi, which are too extensive 
and give the teacher little autonomy; unfavourable working conditions, espe- 
cially due to the lack of material and financial resources to implement the le- 
gal guidelines; the lack of motivation on the part of the teachers and the diffi- 
culty in adapting the syllabi to the theme chosen to be developed in A-E. They 
also cited as problems: a lack of information and training; the need for a bet- 
ter understanding of the possibilities arising from the syllabi of the other sub- 
jects (a relevant factor in implementing interdisciplinarity); and teachers’ un- 
familiarity with team work and co-operation. 
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Monitoring curricular innovation: 
an endless endeavour 



Along with launching the reform, the Ministry of Education has also 
defined schemes to monitor and assess it, with a view to identifying 
and analysing problems arising from its implementation. The experimen- 
tal period of the curricular plans (which took place between 1989 
and 1991) involved its monitoring by experts, the holding of several train- 
ing seminars for teachers involved in the experiments and carrying 
out studies to analyse the reform strategies and policies (surveys 
and case studies) (Portugal, Conselho Nacional da Educacao, 1994, 
p. 23). At the same time, some programmes supporting research in educa- 
tion 14 cite as priority research areas, action-research and pedagogical 
innovation in the context of curricular and organizational development 
at elementary and secondary school levels (Instituto de Inovagao 
Educacional, 1992, p. 7). 

ASSESSING THE A-E EXPERIMENTAL PHASE 

In 1994, the Conselho Nacional da Educagao (CNE — National Education 
Council) published a report on the experimental phase of the new curricular 
plans and particularly on A-E. The report by the Conselho Nacional da 
Educagao (1994) was written on the basis of studies and evaluations of sev- 
eral scientific, pedagogical and/or professional associations and also on re- 
ports from various entities involved in the implementation of the reform — 
Instituto de Inovagao Educacional (HE — Institute for Educational Innovation), 
departments of the Ministry of Education, Inspectorate, monitoring commit- 
tees, schools, etc. — and gives information on the A-E experimental process in 
the following areas: 

(a) Implementation/methodological directions 

According to the CNE report, the implementation processes enunciated by 
Group Frausto for A-E caused ‘clear disappointment in most teams and in 
some external observers, which partly justified the need for the rewriting of 
the respective methodological guidelines’ (ibid., p. 34-35). The Ministry of 
Education later published the implementation plan, the organizational 
model and development suggestions in the context of school autonomy 
regarding A-E. 

1 a 




(b) Curricular innovation 

The report made the following observations: 

Some teachers considered that the A-E paradigm , with its curricular and com- 
pulsory nature , plus the area of curricular complement activities (non-compul- 
sory), seems to have advantages over the Cultural School 15 paradigm, which is 
centered on extra-curricular activities [...] Being an area in which almost all 
the curricular development has to be done in the school instead of outside the 
school , as happens with the other curricular areas and subjects , some special 
difficulties are likely to arise. This is due to the fact that the whole school orga- 
nization is only programmed to carry out separate , ready-made chunks of work 
locally [...] There are visible effects , principally at primary school level — in the 
involvement of the various stakeholders , in achievement and student develop- 
ment and in relationships with the community (ibid., p. 18). 

(c) Teacher training 

With regard to teacher education, the report observed: 

Teachers think that total attainment of the goals expected for this area is not 
possible without more precise and explicit recommendations for the activities 
to be developed in that context [...] its development has been mainly condi- 
tioned by lack of guidance, lack of teacher training and resources [...] it all 
starts with not knowing how to motivate teachers to work as a team, besides 
the difficulty of finding a place and, most of all, an occasion to get them to- 
gether [...] then there is fear of not being able to teach the whole syllabus of 
each school subject, because of involvement in multidisciplinary projects. It is 
also true that the fact that all curricular development is based on separate 
school subjects makes it difficult to overturn this logic, as A-E should. 
Moreover, it is also problematic to consider non- cognitive goals and to assess 
the students in terms of these goals (ibid., p. 83). 

The report concludes that ‘everything goes against the necessary conditions 
for joint curricular production at school; nonetheless, A-E provides a good op- 
portunity to test curricular autonomy in the school’ (ibid., p. 83). 

SUPPORTING TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN FAVOUR OF INNOVATION 

The reform of the education system foresaw the ongoing professional devel- 
opment of teachers within the context of increasing school autonomy. In broad 
terms, this means that there was overall consensus that ‘schools tend to be 
increasingly recognized as a privileged place of analysis and intervention in 
the educational system, which call for new ways of thinking and acting in the 
school context and, as such, reinforcing the strategic capacity of schools 
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seems to be the key for favouring permanent and autonomous dynamics of 
change at the local level. These dynamics are what make it possible to go from 
a reform logic (top-down change) to an innovation logic (bottom-up change)’ 
(Barroso & Canario, 1999, p. 14). The teachers’ professional development, 
based on ‘training strategies valuing the reflexive dimensions of negotiation 
and contextualization’ (ibid., p. 15) and aiming at curricular innovation is a 
constant in the whole reform rationale. 

The answer to the paradigms underlying the development of the reform has 
been the creation of an in-service training system for teachers at national level 
based on different training modes and given by different training entities. The 
following are considered as training entities: the Central Administration; 
Associations/Unions; the Polytechnic; Universities; and the School Asso- 
ciation Centres. The training offered by institutions in 1993 had very varied 
dimensions, the School Association Centres being the most significant — 62% 
of the total number of seminars/courses, involving 53.5% of all trainees (ibid., 
p. 36). The School Association Centres, created in the school year 1992-93, 
based on the association of schools and with territorial characteristics, try to 
be a more effective and strategic answer to in-service school-based training 
and constitute an innovation in the logic of teacher training in Portugal. 

However, some data on the training areas currently being offered by higher 
education institutions inform us about the difficulties encountered, namely as 
regards providing essential training for implementation of the reform. As 
stated in Barroso and Canario (1999), ‘There is a gap between what is stated 
and what can be put into practice by the training entities’ (p. 63). Training fo- 
cuses first on upgrading scientific knowledge, followed by didactics and 
methodology; training in non-curricular areas and in school systems comes in 
a very secondary position. This dominance ‘reveals both a concept of the 
teacher as an expert in a specific area of knowledge limiting his/her action to 
the classroom, and an instrumental and adaptive notion of training’ (ibid., 
p. 68). We can therefore assume that the training offer has not adequately met 
the demands; the development of innovative practices as proposed by A-E has 
not been fostered as it should have been and has not corresponded to the needs 
felt in this area. 

Another image of the training offer regarding A-E comes from analysing the 
financing priorities for training as stated in the context of programme FOCO. ,6 
This analysis shows that only from 1994 onwards were courses on A-E con- 
sidered a priority (Fonseca, 1997). The data collected on the training offered 
for this programme also reveal how insufficient in number these courses still 
are: fifty-seven courses in 1997 and one in 1999, representing about 2% of the 
total number of courses (Martins et al., 1999). 




Building up knowledge 
about A-E in the curriculum 



Knowing that schools are slow to change, it is important to study the impact 
of such a curricular area as A-E, inasmuch as it stresses a new role for the 
school within the community, a more varied pedagogy, the reinforcement of 
the schools’ capacity to help teachers to become more effective, the alignment 
of assessment procedures with the curriculum aims and goals and the alloca- 
tion of resources. The specific characteristics of this new curricular area also 
call for analysing the ways in which the schools have organised themselves in 
order to enable the projects to achieve their goals. 

THE STUDY 

Since its introduction into the curriculum, A-E has been the object of several 
case studies and in 1998 a national survey 17 was conducted. To date, however, 
the data from both qualitative and quantitative research has not been con- 
fronted and our discussion will thus be based on a multidimensional ap- 
proach — surveys versus case studies. 

The assumption is that the results could contribute to the analysis of the im- 
pact and evaluation of this innovation as well as mediate the required changes 
in this new curricular area. The analysis addresses the impact and evaluation 
of A-E anchored in the cultural perspective of innovation (House, 1988, 
quoted by Rodrigues, 1993) and in the approach described by Berg, 
Vandenberghe & Sleegers, 1999 as a cultural-individual perspective on inno- 
vation within the functional areas: schools as organizations; the teacher; and 
interventions. 

In the A-E context, the first two functional areas are important: schools as 
organizations, as regards autonomy, innovative capacity, dynamic manage- 
ment and interactive decision-making; and the teacher, from the perspective 
that teachers are the key element to convert stated innovation goals into real 
practices, this being their role shaped by their personal systems of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes in regard to their work (Berg, Vandenberghe & Sleegers, 
1999). 

STUDY QUESTIONS 

The analysis is carried out within the framework of the above-mentioned cur- 
ricular reform aims, the A-E organizational model and paradigms, and con- 
troversies raised by school practices. 
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The focus will be on how schools approach A-E regarding its design and im- 
plementation, evaluation procedures, and the extent of attainment of A-E 
goals concerning interdisciplinarity, the students’ personal and social devel- 
opment and school/community relationships. It specifically addresses the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Designing and implementing A-E 

• What are the main features of the design of A-E concerning school or- 
ganisation? 

• What are the characteristics of A-E projects and products? 

• What are the difficulties faced by schools when implementing A-E? 

• How do schools organize to integrate assessment procedures identified 
for A-E with established assessment practices? 



TABLE 1. Case study: main description 



Case studies 


a 


p 




Author(s) 

and 

designation 


HE, 1992: 

A-E: One-year experience 


Branco & Figueiredo, 1992; 
A-E: A case study 


Mateus, 1995: 

A-E: Environmental 
education and innovative 
pedagogical practices 


Aims 


Analysis focused on the process of 
implementation and concretization 
of A-E projects based on the 
1990/1991 projects 


Describing and analysing the 
perceptions of the A-E participants 

Studying the implementation and 
development process and the changes 
it brings about 


Identifying changes in the 
educational agents’ 
awareness of the importance 
of the school/community 
relationship; Identifying 
students’ participation in 
decision-making and 
solving local problems; 
Reflecting on solutions 
to improve A-E 


Analysed 

dimensions 


Participation of executive committees 
pedagogical committees, teachers; 
Assessment activities; Students’ 
perceptions of A-E; School/family 
relationship and the role of A-E 


Assessment; Operationalization; 
Implementation; Participation of 
different agents; Difficulties 


Interdisciplinarity; 
Implementation; Integrating 
students in the community; 
Environmental education; 
Difficulty in implementing 
pedagogical practices 


Population 


Lower secondary 
(nineteen schools) 


Lower secondary 
(one school) 


Primary and 5*— 6 th 
grade (two schools) 


Informants 


Teachers (25); Students (91); 
Educational community (37) 
Documents: Pedagogical council; 
Class council board; Class council 


Pedagogical council; Class council; 
Teachers (19); Parents’ association; 
Parents; Students; Local authorities; 
Regional educational department 


Students (45); Heads of class; 
Teachers; Cultural section 
of the local authority; 
Environmental education 
section of a local park 
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• How do schools organize to help teachers become more effective? 

• What resources have schools identified as supporting A-E issues? 

• To what extent does A-E introduce innovation in schools as regards ad- 
dressing new areas of development, new strategies to be implemented and 
the analysis of student outcomes and follow-up procedures? 

Developing school-community relationships , cross-curricular work and the 

students ’ personal and social development 

• What are the main features of the school-community relationship? 

• To what extent does interdisciplinary work emerge from projects aiming 
at fulfilling A-E goals? 

• What evidence comes from A-E concerning students’ personal and social 
development? 



7T 


5 


X 


Gonsalves, 1998: 


Figueiredo, 1998: 


Carvalho, 1997: 


A-E design and 
implementation in EB 
2/3 school 


A-E: Seven voices, seven routes 
in lower secondary and 
secondary schools 


Primary school teachers’ attitudes 
and expectations regarding A-E 


Describing A-E implementation 
process 

Identifying problems 
Characterizing outcomes 


Analysing AE representation 
and practices 


Understanding primary school 
teachers’ attitudes and expectations 
regarding A-E 


Participation of executive committees, 
pedagogical committees, teachers; 
Assessment activities; Students’; 
Perceptions of A-E; School/family 
relationship and the role of A-E 


Religious and civic education; 
Interdisciplinarity; Implementing 
projects with/within the community 


Concept of A-E; Assessment; 
School and community perception 
of A-E; School/teacher image; 

A-E repercussions; Obstacles 


Lower secondary 
(one school) 


Lower secondary 
(seven schools) 


Primary school 


Teachers (25); Students (91); Educational 
community (37); Documents from: 
Pedagogical council; Class council and 
Class council board 


Executive structures (14 teachers); 
Students (28); Teachers (35) 


Primary school teachers (128) 
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METHOD 



The multidimensional approach — surveys versus case studies — will present 
summaries of the case studies and of the survey data, as well as the study 
questions. 

The search for understanding the level of commitment of schools to the im- 
plementation of A-E will focus on the school structures in charge of A-E pro- 
jects design, level of participation of the teachers, leadership, teacher training 



TABLE 2. Case study: main features 



. Teacher training and 

Case studies Assessment dimensions information 



a 


Project assessment: Followed the legal 
guidelines and was supervised by the 
executive board and the pedagogical council 
Student assessment: Work done in ‘A-E’ 
contributes to final grade 


Oral report sessions on the objectives 
of ‘A-E’; Pedagogical council; Class 
council; Informal meetings 


p 


Students: Subject matter assessment; 
Project: Inquiry conducted among the 
community; Pedagogical council meetings; 
Questionnaires to the students and 
to the population 


Discussion sessions on the reform; 
Informal meetings; Specific sessions 
implemented by the executive board; 
Informal data-collecting 




Students: orally in class, 
self- and hetero-assessment* 




7t 


Project assessment: Followed the legal 
guidelines and was supervised by the executive 
board and the pedagogical council 
Student assessment: Work done in ‘A-E’ 
contributes to final grade 


Oral report sessions on the objectives 
of ‘A-E’; Pedagogical council; Class 
council; Informal meetings 


6 


X 


Student assessment (Individual or group work, 
exhibitions, cultural events, direct observation, 
self-assessment) Little influence on students’ 
final grades 

Project assessment (school council/beginning- 
of-year and end-of-year meetings in 
collaboration with the assessment team) 




* Self-assessment: the student is asked to give his/her opinion about his/her performance in the school or class activities. 
Hetero-assessment: students of the same class are asked to give their opinion about the performance of the other students in class or activ 




activities, pedagogical practices and A-E assessment. The general approach 
will be based on the survey data and on the insight from the case studies that 
will be used to illustrate key features of each of the above-mentioned dimen- 
sions. 

Determining the role that teachers play is of great importance in the devel- 
opment of innovation. To tackle this dimension, data will be analysed as re- 
gards consensus in project promotion, interdisciplinary work, school/commu- 
nity (relationships) and the students’ personal and social development. 



People in charge of 
project design 


Project development 
structures 


Resources 


Pedagogical council; Heads-of-Class 
council; Subject-matter group council; 
Pedagogical committees; Teachers; 
Students; 


Class council; Heads-of-Class 
council; Subject-matter group council; 
Pedagogical committees; Teachers; 
Students; 


Parental participation in the project 
design; Parental participation 
in the final activities 


Five teachers nominated by the 
pedagogical council; Students; 
Class council 


Teachers’ group; School board; 
Pedagogical board; Local authorities; 
Population; Students 


Local authority provided logistic 
support to two activities; 
Population collaborated in 
testimony gathering 


School council; Class council; 
Head of class 


Head of class and teachers involved; 
Class council; School council; 
Teachers; Parents; Other staff 
members; Local community 


Arquivo distrital CM Braganga 
(District Archives Town Hall, Braganga); 
Quercus Nucleus; Montesinho 
National Park; Workshops; Factories; 
Abade Bagal Institution; 

Local community; Farmers 


Pedagogical council; Heads-of-Class 
council; Subject-matter group council; 
Pedagogical committees; Teachers; 
Students 


Class council; Heads-of-Class 
council; Subject-matter group council; 
Pedagogical committees; Teachers; 
Students 


Parental participation in the project 
design; Parental participation in the 
final activities 


School board; Class council 


Students; Teachers 


Community; Local Government 
(facilities, library, financial resources, 
technical support, information) 




School council; Teachers and support 
teachers; Students; Parents; 

Local authorities 


Didactic material; Audio-visual material; 
Sports material; Financial resources 
(facilities); Transportation; Parent 
collaboration; Support from local 
authorities and community 
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The case studies 

The case studies summarized below are, among the identified case studies on 
curriculum innovation, those aimed at describing the impact of A-E in com- 
pulsory schooling in terms of schools as organizations. Qualitative in nature, 
they differ in methodology and informants — some of them having multi-case 
characteristics. 

Population and aims: Tables 1 and 2 provide an overall description of the case 
studies. To facilitate future reference, the case studies are also designated by 
Greek symbols. 

The national survey 

The survey was conducted by the Instituto de Inova^ao Educacional (IIE- 
Institute for Educational Innovation). The target population was all primary 
and lower secondary schools of the Portuguese mainland working in the 
school year 1997/98. The data were collected in February 1998 by means of a 
questionnaire whose respondents were the schools’ principals. 

Questionnaires 

The first part deals with data about the schools and schools’ community, 
namely the background and demographic aspects of the community and their 
relationships with the schools, as well as with the status of the teacher and the 
student populations in the schools. The second part of the questionnaires is the 
nucleus of the investigation, aimed at observing, through different types of 
scales, the way A-E related procedures were implemented and the conse- 
quences of the functioning of this disciplinary area. The third part of these 
questionnaires deals with the aspects related to assessing the A-E projects. 
The last domain is about assessing students in the context of A-E. 

The sample 

The target population was all the primary and lower secondary schools of the 
Portuguese mainland. For both populations the sampling procedure applied 
was a replication of that used in the study Indicators on the functioning of pri- 
mary schools carried out within the framework of the OECD /INES Project- 
Network C (OECD, 1997). Each sample was composed of 400 schools, which 
were selected according to PPS (probabilities proportional to size). Due to the 
low return rate, an additional sample (using the same criteria and comprising 
200 schools) was selected. The final sample is shown in Table 3. The back- 
ground and demographic information on both primary and lower secondary 
schools are shown in Tables 4 and 5. 



TABLE 3. The final sample 



Sample 

School level Intended sample Responding sch ools % 

Primary 600 335 56 

Lower secondary 600 431 72 



TABLE 4. Demographic information about schools 



Characteristics of school community 





Location (%) 




Inhabitants (%) 




Predominant economic 
activities (%*) 






Urban areas 


43 


Less than 1000 


17 


Agriculture 


57 


eg 


Suburban areas 


22 


1000 to 5000 


32 


Commerce 


59 


1 

*c 


Rural areas 


32 


5000 to 10000 


14 


Industry 


57 


£ 






10000 to 50000 


20 


Services 


47 








More than 50 000 


12 






. fc* 


Urban areas 


67 


Less than 5000 


14 


Commerce 


71 


S « 
£ 5 


Suburban areas 


26 


5001 to 10000 


24 


Services 


57 


3 8 


Rural areas 


4 


10001 to 50000 


42 


Agriculture 


56 








More than 50 000 


16 


Industry 


53 



* The percentages corresponding to the activities are not exclusive. 



TABLE 5. Characteristics of the primary and lower secondary schools studied 



School background 





Teachers’ period of 
permanence in a 
school (average) 


Students enrolment 
(average) 


Involvement with community partners 
Strong Average Weak 




One school year 3 


Total no. of 




• Parents 


• Religious 


• Higher 




From 2 to 5 yrs. 4 


students: 


155 


• Local 


associations 


education 


eg 

a 


From 6 to 10 


Grades: 




authorities 


• Cultural 


institutions 


•E 

cu 


yrs. 3 


l u 


35 




associations 






More than 10 


2 nd 


42 




• Other 






yrs. 5 


3 rt 


37 




schools 








4 * 


41 










One school year 30 


Total no. of 




• Parents 


• Cultural 


• Higher 




From 2 to 5 yrs. 22 


students: 


1025 


• Local 


associations 


education 


& « 

te “ 


From 6 to 10 


Grades: 




authorities 


• Other schools 


institutions 


3 1 


yrs. 21 


5 th 


133 






• Religious 


as 


More than 10 


6 th 


137 






associations 




yrs. 23 


r 


140 












8 th 


131 












Qtb 


118 









* Teachers are civil servants with different kinds of work contract depending on a yearly national 
contest. 
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DATA ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION 



As discussed in the section on ‘Method’, the data analysis will follow the main 
study questions. The data from the questionnaires used in the survey, mainly 
collected by using Lickert scales, were aggregated in broader categories to 
facilitate comparisons. The aggregation of data is intended to compare survey 
results with the case studies analysis and conclusions in the light of the above- 
mentioned study questions. 

Design and implementation of A-E 

According to the curricular guidelines, A-E projects are supposed to be 
planned by teachers and students, even though school boards and pedagogical 
councils have an institutional role in their implementation. The design of the 
projects, school structures involved and initiatives taken are described below: 

• The modal year of implementation for lower secondary schools was 1992, 
and 1994 for primary schools, which represents an almost immediate 
school adherence to what the reform proposed. However, this response 
should not be regarded as willingness to innovate or as a consequence of 
autonomy, but merely as having to abide by the new legislation. 

• The main features of project status and initiatives among school actors are 
displayed in Table 6. 

• Table 7 shows characteristics of project processes and products. 

• The degree of involvement of the school actors in the design and devel- 
opment of the projects is presented in Tables 8 and 9. 



TABLE 6. Project status and initiative 



Project status 




1st year of 


No. of 


No. of 






School level 


implementation 


projects per 


teachers per 


Project initiative among 






grade (mode) 


grade (average) 


school actors (%) 




Primary 


1994 


1 


2 


Pedagogical council 


80 








Principal 


27 




(modal year) 






Students and teachers 


31 








Teachers 


13 


Lower secondary 


1992 


4 


14 


Pedagogical council 


87 








School board 


72 




(modal year) 






Class council 


66 








Students and teachers 


55 
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TABLE 7. Level of initiatives of school structures 







School level 




Primary 


Lower secondary 


School structure 


(average %) 


(average %) 


Principal 


27 


30 


Boards and School board 


_ 


72 


councils Pedagogical council 


80 


87 


Class council 


- 


66 


Head-of-class council 


- 


45 


Teachers and students in co-operation 


31 


55 


Teachers individually 


13 


42 


Only students 


2 


23 


Others 


5 


Parent associations - 4 



TABLE 8. Existing initiatives of school structures mentioned in case studies 

Case studies 



School structures 


a 


p 




n 


6 


X 


Boards and councils School board 




X 


X 






X 


Pedagogical council 




X 




X 






Class council 


X 




X 


X 






Head-of-class council 








X 






Teachers and students in co-operation 






X 


X 


X 


X 


Students only 




X 










Others: 














Local community 




X 


X 






X 


Parents 






X 






X 


Local authorities 




X 











Among school actors, project initiatives were taken mainly by pedagogical 
councils, followed by school principals or school boards. In lower secondary 
schools, students’ and teachers’ initiatives were also relevant. In primary 
schools, the work was described as group work intended to plan the overall 
development of the project and evaluate each activity in order to introduce ad- 
justments (Instituto de Inova^ao Educacional, 1992). In lower secondary 
schools, studies show that departments did not have a specific role. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while pedagogical councils principally take 
project initiatives, case study results (Branco & Figueiredo, 1992; Mateus, 
1995; Carvalho, 1997; Gonsalves, 1998) show that the choice of themes for the 
A-E projects results from informal negotiations between teachers, and between 
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teachers, students and heads of class councils. In these negotiations, power re- 
lationships are not clear and it is not possible to determine who has the upper 
hand. The pedagogical councils then structure the proposals. 

As regards processes and products, schools are engaging in new pedagogi- 
cal approaches, such as inquiries and interviews. Product dissemination takes 
place in a real-life context, thereby stressing communication and development 
of aesthetic values. It is also noticed that there is the need, on the part of the 
schools, to show that work has been done in the A-E domain. This is con- 
firmed by the case studies. 

The importance of the work carried out is not to be underestimated, both 
from the point of view of the teachers’ commitment and the satisfaction and 
pride that it has brought to the students. However, the dimensions focussed on 
could be less product-related and more centred on the processes. Indeed, in ac- 
cordance with the stated A-E goals, student development and a change in the 
teaching-learning and assessment procedures should be the core of this cur- 
ricular area. 



TABLE 9. Main characteristics and frequency of project processes and products 



Characteristics of projects 




School level 


Processes and products 


Project activities 


Primary 

(%) 


Lower secondary 

(%) 


Processes: conducting 


Interviews 


77 


91 


investigations and 
collecting data 


Questionnaires/inquiry 


78 


90 


Field trips/outings 


81 


94 




Using videos 


7 


69 


Products 


Fairs 


28 


58 




Handicrafts 


35 


46 




Traditional games 


57 


55 




Photojournalism 


68 


88 




Magazines and newspapers 


54 


64 




Debates/exhibitions 


53 


75 



Resources and procedures for implementing A-E activities 

There is a tendency among the schools to complain about the lack of resources 
of any kind. Unsatisfactory working conditions, e.g. time schedules for meet- 
ings and lack of material and financial resources, are very often mentioned. 
Reference is also made to teacher training. Tables 10 and 11 show how 
schools are faced with these issues. 
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TABLE 10. Resources and their frequency of use 



Resources 


Primary 


% 


Lower secondary 


% 


Lack of resources 


Computers 


50 


All-purpose rooms 


20 




Sports facilities 


46 


Canteen 


5 




Photocopying 


48 


Sports facilities 


4 




All-purpose rooms 


48 






Most-used resources 


Library/Resource centre 


43 


Photocopying 


94 


within the school 


Audio-visual equipment 


44 


Library /Resource centre 


93 


Resources 


Transportation 


63 


Transportation 


71 


outside the school 


Library/Media room 


53 


Library/Media room 


69 



In terms of external resources, namely local or regional community re- 
sources to which schools have access, besides those mentioned in Table 10, 
we have evidence that little use was made of higher education institutions or 
other lower and upper secondary schools. Some support was given by other 
community institutions, such as recreational associations and firms. 

Human resources in schools primarily consist of teachers; as a consequence, 
their development is of utmost importance. This new curricular area constitutes 
a challenge for most teachers, as it demands engaging in co-operative work, de- 
veloping new forms of communication and furthering their knowledge about 
interdisciplinary work. Nevertheless, teacher training happened more outside 
than inside the school, which means that schools were not prepared for the 
challenge posed by the reform. Schools resorted to training institutions to 
gather information and discuss their problems. This type of teacher training 
that has been taking place in Portugal seems to be unproductive. This fact alone 
can be a significant indicator of the lack of communication and dialogue in 
schools. Training should be more action-research based and data concerning 
teacher practices should be discussed. Qualitative results point in this direction. 



TABLE 11. Characteristics of teacher training activities (average %) 





Primary’ 


Lower secondary 


Teacher training activities 


Within the 
school (%) 


Outside the 
school (%) 


Within the 
school (%) 


Outside the 
school (%) 


Acquiring knowledge concerning 
project development 


5 


55 


39 


78 


Discussing and planning new methods and 
practices for AE that arise from teachers’ 
experiences with projects 


11 


26 


31 


18 


Developing projects as a consequence of 
teacher training activities 


25 


- 


23 


- 
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Project development 

A-E projects, not being subject-limited, are intended to extend beyond class- 
room limits. The activities carried out can be described as connecting outside 
school activities (e.g. homework, field trips), extra-curricular activities and 
classroom activities; time-allocation is also another way of tackling the tradi- 
tional rigid schedule (Table 1 1). 



TABLE 12. Characteristics of activities and frequency 



School level 


Activities 


Primary 


% 


Lower secondary 


% 




Up to 10% of weekly schedule 


52 


Time was deducted according to 




Time-allocation 


10 to 20% of weekly schedule 


26 


the importance of each subject 


63 


for project 


20 to 30% of weekly schedule 


4 


Time was evenly deducted from 






More than 30% of weekly schedule 


2 


all subjects involved 


30 


Locale where 


Outside the school 


78 


Outside the school 


78 


activities are 


Outside the classroom and 


75 


Outside the classroom and 


77 


developed* 


in the school 


65 


in the school 






In the classroom 




In the classroom 


58 


Type of student 


In the class, as a whole 


85 


In the class, as a whole 


92 


work** 


Individually 


76 


Individually 


62 




In groups 


85 


In groups 


55 


* Sometimes; 


** Very often 









Commitment to aims and goals 

Survey data were organized so as to evaluate whether aims, consensual ob- 
jectives in project promoting, objectives for project development and curricu- 
lum-centred objectives constituted a continuum , in order to find out their de- 
gree of accuracy regarding stated aims and goals. Tables 13, 14 and 15 address 
these issues. 

With regard to the aims and goals enunciated in norms and legislation, both 
primary and lower secondary schools expressed strong commitment to those 
concerning acquiring and developing knowledge in an interdisciplinary per- 
spective; approaching and treating relevant and current themes; and develop- 
ing initiative, organisation, autonomy and solidarity. They also considered the 
following to be of relative importance: acquiring work instruments and exer- 
cising cognitive operations in a life-long learning perspective; and articulating 
theoretical knowledge of teaching subjects with real life situations. 

There is a common lack of interest in integrating knowledge acquired via 
the parallel school. However, the attitudes of primary and lower secondary 
schools really differ as to what concerns sensitizing students to the importance 
of subjects related to the surrounding community. 



TABLE 13. Commitment to norms and legislation 



Commitment to the aims and goals enunciated 
in norms and legislation 




School level 


Primary 


Lower secondary 


Acquiring and developing knowledge 
in an interdisciplinary perspective 


♦ 


♦ 


Acquiring work instruments and exercising cognitive 
operations within a life-long learning perspective 






Sensitizing students to the importance of subjects 
related to the surrounding community 


♦ 




Approaching and treating relevant and current themes 


♦ 


♦ 


Integrating knowledge acquired via the ‘parallel school’ 


% 




Articulating theoretical knowledge of teaching subjects 
with real-life situations 






Developing initiative, organization, 
autonomy and solidarity 


♦ 


♦ 


Sensitizing students to the preservation of national 
identity values, in a European integration context 






Exercizing citizenship 






t— Strong; V— Weak; Average 



As the case studies approached the commitment to aims and goals of A-E 
projects indirectly, it is interesting to examine their data. A-E’s main function 
was the introduction of active pedagogy into the school and the classroom. For 
Figueiredo (1998), teachers, when implementing this area, tend to show high 
concern about students’ participation and choose activities to promote investi- 
gations and data analysis. Class work or activities also referred to are: group- 
work, increasing collaboration between students, and favouring the practical 
application of acquired knowledge (Carvalho, 1997). 

The more important issues concerning project promoting, both in lower 
and primary schools, are those related to establishing a liaison with the com- 
munity; accomplishing projects through team work; preparing oral presen- 
tations individually or in groups; developing aesthetic values; and stimulating 
knowledge of local history. The two types of schools radically differ in their 
attitudes concerning the finding of solutions to problems of minority integra- 
tion. 

Some of the analysed case studies present elements for further discussion on 
these issues. Figueiredo (1998, p. 174) considers school/community relation- 
ship an emergent process that needs clarification. She points out the fact that 
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TABLE 14. Priority given to consensual items considered in project promoting 



Issues 


Primary 


School level 

Lower secondary 


Adhering to the curricular plan 


♦ 


4 


Establishing liaison with the community 


♦ 


♦ 


Developing investigations and interpreting data 


♦ 


* 


Accomplishing projects through team work 


♦ 


♦ 


Accomplishing projects working individually 


4- 


* 


Preparing oral presentations individually or in groups 


♦ 


♦ 


Working out solutions for minority integration problems 


4 


* 


Stimulating environment protection 


♦ 


4 


Developing aesthetic values 


♦ 


♦ 


Stimulating knowledge of local history 


♦ 


♦ 


Contextualizing problems of adolescence 


- 


t 


Providing training for future work 


- 


t 


t— Strong; Weak; 4— Average 



TABLE 15. Importance given to the stated objectives of project development 



School level 



Objectives of project development 


Primary 


Lower secondary 


Capitalizing on school resources 


♦ 


♦ 


Capitalizing on the human resources of the school 


♦ 


♦ 


Changing the school image 


♦ 


4 


Obtaining external supports to the general functioning of the school 


♦ 


% 


Improving teacher/teacher relationships 


♦ 


4 


Improving teacher/student relationships 


♦ 


♦ 


Improving teacher/family relationships 


t 


♦ 


Improving school/parent relationship 


♦ 


♦ 


Improving knowledge of students’ home context 


♦ 


4 


Improving achievement 


- 


♦ 


Improving school discipline 


- 


♦ 


♦ —Strong; Weak; 4— Average 




although school practices ‘have been incipient at this level, they have never- 
theless shown a clear willingness to be part of the community and have re- 
vealed the capacity to see themselves as educational nuclei of the community’. 
Mateus (1995, p. 61) also notes that by ‘having to choose between innovating 
or adhering to the essential curriculum items, teachers met their students’ in- 
terests and needs’. 

Schools give relevance to the objectives related to school/parent relation- 
ship, capitalizing on human resources and improving teacher/student relation- 
ships. In lower secondary schools, achievement and discipline are also con- 
sidered. The experience reported in primary schools (Instituto de Inovagao 
Educacional, 1992) stresses staff development: ‘We have developed a process 
of teacher self-training [...] we have organized the school in a flexible way, us- 
ing and maximizing everyone’s specific knowledge and skills’. 

Promoting global student development through interdisciplinary work , per- 
sonal and social development and school community relationships 

Student attainment of new competence in the scope of A-E implies active 
learning, productive rather than reproductive tasks, as well as promoting in- 
dependence, creativity and co-operation. From this point of view, some char- 
acteristics of interdisciplinary work, personal and social development and 
school community relationships were analysed. 



TABLE 16. Commitment of schools to activities intended to develop 
i nterd ici p 1 i nari ty 



School level 


Activities intended to develop interdisciplinarity 


Primary 


Lower secondary 


Exploring a theme/topic 


♦ 


♦ 


Exploring situations 


♦ 


♦ 


Developing connections between different 
kinds of knowledge and skills 


♦ 




Solving problems 


No evidence 
available 


No evidence 
available 


t — Strong; \ — Weak; + — Average 



Schools interpret interdisciplinarity (Table 16) to mean developing a project 
under a common theme or topic implying group work. The overall manage- 
ment of the project is done in the classroom under the responsibility of the 
head of class teacher or by teachers whose subject-matter is most closely 
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related to the theme or topic. Case studies addressing this issue report teach- 
ers’ statements: ‘interdisciplinarity is still a pedagogical problem that not 
every one can solve in the best way, [...] it is a difficult demand’ and ‘as A-E 
has brought about the need to make* space, time and skills interact, ... inter- 
disciplinarity was almost forced into being a natural process’ (Instituto de 
Inovagao Educacional, 1992). The efforts towards interdisciplinary work are 
also referred to by Branco and Figueiredo (1992): ‘students are confronted 
with themes, contents and activities in every subject that was part of A-E. 
There was negotiation’. 

From the point of view of teachers’ practices, the case studies analysed 
indicate differing impressions by the researchers. Indeed, Mateus (1995) 
states that ‘interdisciplinarity was carried out to foster better pedagogical 
practices as regards content and goals’. Gonsalves (1998), however, points 
out that integrating knowledge and skills within an interdisciplinary per- 
spective and in real life situations seems to be the least attained goal and 
he also observes that teachers are more preoccupied with the formal as- 
pects of organizing A-E, such as meeting schedules, than with pedagogi- 
cal aspects, such as articulating knowledge and skills or putting theoreti- 
cal knowledge into practice. Figueiredo (1998, p. 174) raises further issues 
in this debate: ‘in the planning of projects, interdisciplinarity was gener- 
ally taken into account as a goal and not as a means of developing activi- 
ties’. 

Students' personal and social development 

Students’ personal and social development was a demanding feature of the 
curriculum for compulsory schooling. The development of cognitive and prac- 
tical skills as well as attitudes and values is stressed in all subject matter syl- 
labi. A-E also stresses this issue. Nevertheless, some aspects seem to be un- 
dervalued (Table 17), such as creativity, a critical mind in the field of 
collecting, processing and using information, and equity. The lack of empha- 
sis on those issues is more apparent than real. Concerning creativity, the situ- 
ation could be explained by the fact that teachers are very tied to syllabi and 
to old forms of assessment. Equity deals with social attitudes and democratic 
values, which demand everyday practice and accomplishment by the individ- 
ual and by society. Being a relatively new goal established by the reform, its 
practice is still in its early stages. 



TABLE 17. Commitment given by schools to priorities concerning students’ 
personal and social development 



Commitment level 


Priorities given by schools 


Primary 


Lower secondary 


Self-determination 


♦ 


* 


Responsiveness 


■*/% 




Creativity 


V 


* 


Critical mind in the field of collecting, 
processing and using information 


V 




Group work 


♦ 


♦ 


Interpersonal relations 


♦ 


♦ 


Equity 


V 




Intelligent interest in technology 


V 




♦ —Strong; Weak; Average 



In spite of the different priorities given by primary and lower secondary 
schools to each of the categories (Table 17), equal attention is paid to group 
work and interpersonal relations. Case studies also support this finding: 
‘There has been a change in the pedagogical relationship — the children started 
to have a say and thus the power to make suggestions’ (Instituto de Inovagao 
Educacional, 1992). The teachers have also ‘acted to promote autonomy, to 
make their students responsible and to help them whenever they asked for it’ 
and have ‘tried to co-ordinate activities, articulating the several subjects and 
making the students understand that articulation’ (Gongalves, 1998, p. 60). 

School/community relationships 

Exploring school/community relationships could help students to become 
more knowledgeable about social responsibilities, to develop a capacity to re- 
flect upon their own actions from the point of view of others, and to develop 
respect for diversity. The approach to these objectives by both primary and 
lower secondary schools was very similar (Table 18). Inasmuch as case stud- 
ies give insights into community awareness a lack of school organization and 
management regarding this issue is still noticeable: ‘...all these innovations, 
aiming at promoting interdisciplinarity and school-community contact must 
confront a school that is enclosed and organised in vertical and disciplinary 
terms’ (Carvalho, 1997, p. 17). 

In terms of school/community relationships, there is strong evidence of col- 
laboration between the school, the local authorities and parents’ associations. 
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However, both primary and lower secondary schools identify a serious lack of 
communication and collaboration between the school and the local education 
authorities. 



TABLE 18. Exploring school-community relationships 



Commitment level 


Insights into community awareness 


Primary Lower secondary 


Active participation 


♦ ♦ 


Initiative 


♦ ♦ 


Identifying issues 


Environment; 

Contextualizing 

Environment; adolescence problems; 

Integrating minorities; Promoting knowledge 
Local history. of local history; 

Providing training for 
future work. 


Discovering attitudes of individuals 




Discovering attitudes of the public authorities 


♦ ♦ 


Debating concepts of environmental concerns 


♦ ♦ 


Equity 


4 V 


♦ —Strong; V— Weak; Average 


TABLE 19. Importance given to student outcomes 


Student outcomes 


School level More important 

(from the highest to the lowest) 


Less important 

(from the highest to the lowest) 


• Sense of responsibility 

i£* • Autonomy 

B • Critical reasoning 

£ • Problem-solving skills 

• Using extra school knowledge 


• Decision-making 

• Acquiring knowledge 

• Organizing work and materials 

• Consolidation of working methods 


• Acquiring knowledge 

• Mobilising knowledge 

■§ • Sense of responsibility 

8 • Autonomy 

Z * Mobilising extra school knowledge 

% • Creativity 

*2 • Respect for others 

• Acquiring aesthetic values 


• Problem-solving 

• Co-operation in school activities 

• Critical reasoning 

• Organizing work and materials 

• Consolidation of working methods 

• Motivation 





Assessment 



As regards assessment, the survey design was intended to gather data on both 
project development and students’ performance. 

• Project development 

Both primary and secondary schools have high response rates concerning the 
definition of a plan to assess A-E projects (65% for primary and 76% for sec- 
ondary). The categories used were teacher commitment, parents’ involvement, 
the impact of the project on school life, adequacy to the objectives, and feasi- 
bility. 

• Assessing students 

There is common agreement concerning assessment criteria and marking. 
Criteria are student-based and intended to assess overall student performance. 
The importance given by teachers to the different aspects of student outcomes 
are presented in Table 19. 

There is a strong difference between the attitudes of primary and lower sec- 
ondary teachers towards expected student outcomes. Primary teachers are 
more preoccupied by the acquisition of general competencies like critical 
thinking and problem-solving as well as personal development. Lower sec- 
ondary teachers prize knowledge acquisition, mobilizing knowledge, and pro- 
moting a sense of responsibility. 

From the set of competencies deemed the most important, we have found 
that teachers are not focused on knowledge but on cross-curricular competen- 
cies instead, as well as on aspects of the students’ personal and social devel- 
opment. 

Some of the case studies under analysis also give some insight into students’ 
assessment and grading. Gonsalves (1998) states that, in the students’ opinion, 
marks assigned to each subject-matter depend on the work they have done in 
the A-E project. 

DIFFICULTIES 

An overall view of the previously debated questions and results calls for the 
need to underline some of the difficulties encountered. 

Metaphorically speaking, the introduction of A-E in the school as a non- 
subject-centred curricular area and the type of goals it aimed at was rather like 
‘a bull in a china shop’. As a consequence, it is understandable that it should 
cause considerable ‘wailing and gnashing of teeth’ in schools. The data col- 
lected support these assertions. 

The data from lower secondary schools show that four sets of difficulties in 
implementation can be identified. The first set contains the items which were 
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considered to be the most difficult to overcome; syllabi management; external 
assessment; interconnecting the different subject areas; and school schedules. 
The second set, even though not as serious as the first one, poses the question: 
can schools address such curriculum goals without resources, teacher training, 
knowledge about curriculum development and management and lack of stu- 
dent motivation? The third set reflects the lack of communication between 
schools and the other social partners; nevertheless, it does not appear to be 
very difficult to overcome. The fourth one provides evidence that schools are 
very self-centred and that they do not evaluate the work they do in relation to 
the aims and goals of the education system. 

In primary schools, the greatest difficulties concern learning materials, syl- 
labi management and teacher mobility. Another set of difficulties revolves 
around the lack of collaboration between social partners and local education 
authorities. A different kind of problem, but stated at the same level, deals 
with carrying out open-space activities outside of the school. Considered as 
not so relevant are the interconnections among subject areas, teacher training 
and parental involvement. Posing no apparent difficulties are school sched- 
ules, student motivation, the collaboration of local authorities, teachers and 
other people from the school. 

Figueiredo (1998) also points out that, in terms of adjusting school man- 
agement plans to A-E, there is ‘difficulty in defining a school policy in the 
context of an autonomy that is still being developed and in knowing to what 
extent one should go when including local and regional components in the 
curriculum’. 



O 
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Conclusions 



The aims and goals and the implementation mode make A-E a paradigm of 
innovation. Being an original element in the Portuguese curriculum for pri- 
mary and secondary education, it brings into the school arena the very con- 
troversy it generates. 

Schools are systems that tend to be resistant to change and it is necessary to 
be knowledgeable about them when trying to introduce innovation. If enough 
support is not provided to change and its agents, conflicts are eminent. In this 
context, Correia (1994) states that the implementation of A-E gave rise to an 
initial collective antagonistic response, characterized by defiance and appre- 
hension towards this innovation. The analysis of the different positions of the 
school actors as well as the school organizational atmosphere stress that need 
for support. This support will develop knowledge and know-how to take ad- 
vantage of the collective capacity to solve problems and define local imple- 
mentation strategies. 

The debate about complex and demanding educational change and the ways 
in which schools approach the intended curriculum is clearly referred to by the 
OECD in the following observations: 

There is often a gap between what is proposed and what is done. Sometimes, there is a break- 
down, including a failure to involve teachers early enough in the reform process, so they feel no 
sense of ownership and are unwilling to alter classroom practice or adapt to modifications in 
school organisation. A mandate for new standards without providing the necessary resources 
may well be futile. Furthermore, most of the parties involved should be looking for the same ob- 
jectives if they are to be successfully implemented. Teachers tend to talk about their intentions 
for their students, student motivation, the energy with which they approach their tasks, what stu- 
dents are learning and their own job satisfaction. They are unlikely to be concerned why a politi- 
cian thinks they should change their methods. This is to illustrate the need for effective commu- 
nication networks between teachers and politicians and, indeed, all those who have any say in 
the nature of educational provision (OECD, 1998, p. 27). 

All the data and conclusions previously debated have led to a number of 
lessons being learned concerning the introduction of innovation in Portuguese 
schools. 

Organizational and structural features of the schools 

It is obvious that there are difficulties in connecting the schools’ different 
structures, namely those aspects of communication necessary to the develop- 
ment continuum of an innovative project that requires dialogue and co-opera- 
tion between all actors. In this context, the teacher training aspects analysed 
are a good example of this lack of a school-centred culture. 
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Teachers ’ role in curriculum development 

Teachers traditionally see themselves and are seen as transmitters of pre- 
defined sets of information. However, our findings suggest some willingness 
to change this role. To a considerable degree, teachers show that they are in- 
volved in reflection on the general aims of the curriculum, both at school and 
classroom levels. This is evident in the study results. 

Teachers now tend to give more emphasis to promoting cross-curricular 
competencies, as evidenced in the results of the external assessment of stu- 
dents in compulsory schooling (Amaro, 1997). Students’ personal and social 
development has become more relevant to teachers. There is also evidence of 
teachers’ openness to a closer relationship with students. Although interdisci- 
plinarity still poses a lot of problems, the study results hint at a reflective com- 
mitment to decision-making concerning this issue. Development of aesthetic 
values has emerged as an outcome of A-E projects. This supports the assump- 
tion that teachers’ practices are becoming more reflexive and proactive. 

School-community relationship 

There are mixed feelings regarding this issue. On the one hand, schools are 
more interested in the collaboration of parents and local authorities. On the 
other hand, schools have not established closer links with local education au- 
thorities, which may be explained in terms of the decentralization process cur- 
rently under way. 

This on-going struggle in the Portuguese school arena, which is intended to 
accomplish innovative goals, aims at providing individuals with education that 
is not a means but an end in itself. In terms of student outcomes, which are es- 
sential for understanding the impact of this innovation, existing data and de- 
bate so far have fallen short of conclusive results. There is a need to further 
analyse this question and design follow-up procedures to verify to what extent 
innovation has met and will continue to meet the desired education system 
goals as expressed by students’ outcomes. 
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Afterword: entering the millennium 
with new educational policies 

Five years ago, the newly-elected government proclaimed, regarding educa- 
tion, that ‘it is the role of the state to define directions and goals, monitor ac- 
tions, support initiatives and foster professionalism, keeping up the fight 
against inequality and ensuring the fulfillment of the social and cultural role 
of education — a collective and individual good at the disposal of every person, 
of society (Portugal, Ministry of Education, 1998, p. 5). 

Principles guiding the central administration policies for education, as re- 
gards autonomy, diversification and openness to institutions have been enun- 
ciated. Autonomy is emphasized because it is interwoven with accountability 
on the part of schools and all other structures in educational administration 
(Curriculum Development Departments, National Examination Board, 
Regional Education Authorities, General Inspectorate of Education). This au- 
tonomy implies a clear delimitation of competencies and consequent loss of 
ambiguity, hence a better capacity for implementing, supporting and articu- 
lating plans and projects designed by the different management levels of the 
education system (national, regional and local). 

Diversification concerns respect for the specificity of contexts and will tend 
to ban the uniformity caused by normative legislation, with the exception of 
‘granting the conditions for equity in the treatment of educational targets and 
agents’ (ibid., p. 24). 

Openness to institutions intends to adjust the logic of the ongoing reform pro- 
gramme, as regards establishing partnership between schools and the different 
social, cultural and economic actors. School is once again defined as ‘not only 
a place to foster instruction, but also as a privileged place to foster education in 
general; the place which, in partnership and systematic articulation with other 
community institutions, becomes a reference in educational life’ (ibid., p. 25). 

As a result, the government is committed to: enacting legislation concern- 
ing the decentralization of the Ministry of Education and school autonomy; 
fostering educational research initiatives; implementing several national pro- 
grammes for the study and expansion of innovative practices in education; 
supporting multicultural approaches to education; reinforcing territorializa- 
tion of education and diversifying teacher training programmes. 

As regards curricular reform, the central administration has made a visible 
effort to become an interface between what is announced in the reform and the 
results of its implementation in the schools. Its aim is to ‘put the school at the 
centre of the Portuguese population’s concerns and interests’ (ibid., p. 23). 



The best example of this was the debate on the curricular plans within the 
educational community, which has been exemplary as regards the process and 
products. The whole process obtained, from the educational community, 
knowledge of goals, procedures and practices in order to induce new forms in 
curriculum development, new school organization modes, new teacher train- 
ing approaches (e.g. student-oriented teaching) and the development of new 
teaching and learning materials. As a result, new curricular organization mod- 
els have been experimented and enlarged to create sustainable knowledge. At 
the elementary level, these experiments include the aggregation of several 
subject matters into wider curricular areas and the organization of new teach- 
ing methods (e.g. team teaching), as well as a new approach to A-E. 

This approach was influenced by the outcomes of the above-mentioned 
studies on A-E. It aims specifically at: a professional development culture of 
curricular planning based on adjusting the curricular guidelines to each school 
context; the fostering of school self-evaluation policies (including the analy- 
sis of student outcomes); the creation of a local education policy that can ef- 
fectively involve families and other social partners. 

A-E is now considered as a project area — the project can take one or more 
years to be developed. It should be carried out in accordance with the stu- 
dents’ interests, be essentially aimed at developing responsibility, foster citi- 
zenship and be based on the articulation of subject knowledge. The project 
will have a teacher as tutor, its monitoring will include a specific time frame 
and its assessment will focus on the acquisition of knowledge, competencies 
and attitudes related to the above-mentioned areas. This new approach to A-E 
should be implemented in the school system from 2000/01 onwards. 

Notwithstanding the controversy generated, A-E seems to have had a posi- 
tive effect on students’ civic values. The preliminary data from the school 
questionnaires of the survey carried out in Portugal, in May 1999, in the con- 
text of the second IEA Civic Education Study (developed from 1994), reveal 
that this area has contributed significantly or very significantly to the students’ 
acquisition of civic attitudes (80% of 146 schools involved). Taking into ac- 
count the preliminary analysis of student performance, the data seem to be 
positive. 

Bearing in mind that all significant changes in the system can only materi- 
alize through the small, individual efforts of teachers — the ones responsible 
for the real implementation of the curriculum — a final question must be asked: 
Can the proclaimed lack of resources and training be no more than a veil of 
pessimism used to mask deep feelings of ambiguity, resulting from any num- 
ber of factors such as extreme work pressure, not being able to cope and a lack 
of dialogue between those involved in implementing innovation? 



